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Protestants till he had not only settled the terms of
the peace with Spain and stamped out the last
embers of the civil war, but had also dispersed the
Protestant levies which Mornay and De Thou had
vainly urged the Dukes of Bouillon and Thouars to
lead to his assistance before Amiens ; until, in short,
he was sufficiently powerful to settle the question
on his own terms. That he was able to give the
Huguenots so much, is the best proof that he might
have compelled them to accept infinitely less. If
then the terms of the Edict of Nantes were fair and
equitable; if in it the principle of religious tolera-
tion was for the first time distinctly recognised and
practically applied in the legislation of a great coun-
try, it is to Henry of Bourbon that the credit is due.
An American historian of the Huguenots, no lenient
critic of Henry's policy and character, allows that he
from the first contemplated some such settlement,
and that no one probably was better pleased than
he when that settlement could finally be accom-
plished. We may then conclude that it was not the
fault of the King, if the satisfaction of the claims of
the Protestants was delayed; neither can it reason-
ably be denied, that that satisfaction when made
was as ample and complete as the circumstances
permitted.

Henry IV., in the preamble to the Edict of Nantes
(April 15, 1598), expresses his gratitude to God for
having inspired him with courage and strength to
struggle against the fearful disorders and troubles
which he found at his accession. But all things
could not be done at once. Therefore he had